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holdings, and the Frick will be the final venue of the shows American tour. Vermeer ; 
Rembrandt, and Hals: Masterpieces of Dutch Painting from the Mauritshuis would have 
pleased Henry Clay Frick, who counted the three artists among his favorites. For the next 
several months, museumgoers will be able to see some of the finest examples of Dutch 
painting in America alongside works from the legendary collection in the Netherlands. 
The star of the show will be Johannes Vermeers Girl with a Pearl Earring (cover). In honor 
of this iconic guest, the Frick will hang its three Vermeers— Girl Interrupted at Her Music, 
Officer and Laughing Girl, and Mistress and Maid— together in the West Gallery. 

Our curatorial and education departments have scheduled a rich array of programs to 
complement the exhibition, including lectures and seminars by the Mauritshuiss director, 
its head of collections, and its senior curator, as well as by some of this country’s foremost 
specialists. To underscore the continuing resonance of these centuries-old works, we will 
offer three contemporary responses: British artists Rob and Nick Carters 2012 digitally 
rendered film inspired by the Mauritshuiss Vase with Flowers in a Window by Ambrosius 
Bosschaert the Elder will be shown in our Multimedia Room; Dutch photographer Rineke 
Dijkstra will discuss portraits; and the 2003 film Girl with a Pearl Earring will be screened. 
This will also be the first time that commentary about a special exhibition will be available 
on our Acoustiguide audio tour. 

Due to the exhibitions anticipated popularity, we are encouraging the general public 
to pre-purchase timed tickets. Members and their guests, however, will receive priority 
access to the exhibition and do not need to reserve in advance. This is just one of the 
ways that we are able to show our appreciation to you, our members, for your ongoing 
support. In addition, the first Friday night of each month during the shows run will be 
reserved especially for members, while the remaining Friday evenings will be open to 
the public free of charge. We are grateful to former Trustee Agnes Gund for making these 
free public evenings possible. 

Along with the Mauritshuis show, we will be featuring two other special exhibitions, 
Precision and Splendor: Clocks and Watches at The Frick Collection and David d’Angers: 
Making the Modern Monument. The Frick will be the sole venue for the David presenta¬ 
tion, which is the first in this country dedicated to the work of this nineteenth-century 
sculptor and pre-eminent portrayer of French society. 

This fall promises to be an extraordinary season. We look forward to seeing you here. 
We are particularly grateful to the Trustees, our friends, and the corporations and founda¬ 
tions who have underwritten the installation of these three remarkable shows. 


With kind regards, 



Ian Wardropper 
Director 



T his fall The Frick Collection eagerly 
awaits fifteen visitors from Holland. 
For the first time in nearly thirty years, the 
Royal Picture Gallery Mauritshuis in The 
Hague—which is currently undergoing a major 
expansion and renovation—has sent abroad a 
substantial group of works from its acclaimed 
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David d 'Angers 

Making the Modern Monument 


September 17 through December 8, 2013 

L auded by Victor Hugo as the 
Michelangelo of Paris, Pierre-Jean 
David dAngers was one of the most impor¬ 
tant sculptors of the nineteenth century. 
An ardent Republican, experimental writer, 
respected teacher, and confidant to innumer¬ 
able artists and intellectuals (from Balzac and 
Paganini to Goethe and Delacroix), he was 
both celebrated and controversial during his 
lifetime. Although today he is little known, 
David produced some of the most iconic 
portraits and ambitious public monuments 
of the Romantic era. The Fricks presenta¬ 
tion—the first major exhibition devoted to 
the artist outside his native France—assem¬ 
bles forty-eight works on paper and in wax, 
terracotta, plaster, marble, and bronze, as 
well as rare nineteenth-century books of 
photographs and engravings; many of these 
have never before been exhibited. 

From an early age, David assisted in his 
fathers ornamental wood-carving workshop 
in Angers, a city located some two hundred 
miles southwest of Paris. In 1808, against the 
wishes of his father, he traveled to Paris to 
enroll in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts as a stu¬ 
dent of the sculptor Philippe-Laurent Roland. 
There he attracted the attention of Jacques- 
Louis David, who invited him to study in 
his studio. In early 1811 the young sculp¬ 
tor won the Ecoles annual tete d\expression 


RIGHT 

Pierre-Jean David d’Angers (1788-1856), 

Head of a Woman in Profile, c. 1830s, graphite on paper, 
The Cleveland Museum of Art 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

David d’Angers, La Douleur, 1811, plaster, collection 
of Roberta J. M. Olson and Alexander B. V. Johnson 


competition with La Douleur, an extraordi¬ 
nary bust representing pain (opposite page). 
It draws not only on antique precedents (the 
Laocoon and the Dying Alexander) but also 
on Davids close study of a posed model 
and dissected corpses. Rather than relying 
solely on facial features to convey emotion, 
the head, neck, and shoulders act in con¬ 
cert, each contributing meaningfully to the 
depiction of pain. The result is an innovative, 
hybrid figure that explores the relationship 
between classical idealism and the fleshy, 
pulsing reality of the living body. As such, it 
teeters on the brink of Romanticism. 

In September 1811 David took first place 
in the Prix de Rome competition, which 
enabled him to spend the next four years 
studying in Italy. There he frequented the 
studio of the great sculptor Antonio Canova, 
whose cool neoclassicism he admired but 
made little attempt to emulate. It was prob¬ 
ably in Canovas studio—filled to capacity 
with plasters of the master s sculptures—that 
David first imagined a museum of his own 
work. In 1839 the Galerie David dAngers 
would open within the museum of fine arts 
in his native city, the first permanent institu¬ 
tional exhibition space devoted to the oeuvre 
of a living artist. 

Returning to Paris in 1816, David 
received his first major commission from 
the Restoration government. With the death 
of Roland earlier that same year, he inher¬ 
ited his teachers unexecuted contract for a 
colossal sculpture of Louis de Bourbon, the 
seventeenth-century French general known 
as the Grand Conde—an exceptional show of 
faith in a young and untested artist. Davids 
half-size plaster model for the statue made 


its debut at the Salon of 1817, although the 
thirteen-foot-tall marble (now destroyed) 
would not be completed for another decade. 
Breaking with the conventional repose and 
heroic nudity of neoclassicism, The Grand 
Conde (page 5) presents dramatic action and 
a figure garbed in extravagant historical cos¬ 
tume. The statue captures a pivotal episode 
from the life of the Conde, when the young 
general hurled his commanders baton at the 
enemy before leading his troops forward to 
reclaim it. David shows the instant immedi¬ 
ately preceding the batons release, when the 
Conde coils like a spring. With this powerful 
and complex stance, the sculptor enables us 
to imagine an almost cinematic unfolding of 
the action on a wider temporal continuum— 
both before and after the moment depicted. 
This is animated history. One contempo¬ 
rary viewer, David later recalled, likened the 
statue to a hurricane. 
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The Grand Conde marks the entry of 
Romanticism in the history of sculpture. It 
also signals the beginning of Davids life¬ 
long investigation of the notion of a monu¬ 
ment—those works of art erected in public 
places to preserve the memory of illustrious 
figures and important events. For David, 
monuments had the potential to reconcile 
the post-revolutionary disconnect between 
past and future and to firmly anchor the 
present. A deeply philosophical and socially 
engaged artist, David had little patience 
for the increasingly crowded harems of 
mythological nudes that jostled for attention 


each year at the Paris Salon. Sculptors, he 
repeatedly proclaimed, should be historians 
and archivists; and their works, documents 
whose testimony is offered up for the edifica¬ 
tion of future generations. 

This was the age of pantheons. With the 
rise of secular individualism and the waning 
of royal power and prestige, monuments 
began to be erected to private citizens: grands 
hommes who had distinguished themselves 
in battle, politics, the arts, or the sciences. 
“I have the utmost fanaticism for all those 
who have done great things,” David wrote 
in 1830, “even for men whose opinions differ 


from mine. I’ve always tried to pay them the 
tribute of my admiration with the means 
provided by my art.” Throughout his career, 
the sculptor would enthusiastically—even 
obsessively—seek commissions for monu¬ 
ments to historical figures whom he admired 
while refusing to produce statues or portraits 
of those he considered unworthy. For most 
Europeans in the early nineteenth century, 
the past had become personal and partisan 
as regimes rose and fell in quick succession. 
Davids career highlight, the pediment for 
Paris’s Pantheon, sparked a vicious and very 
public spat with the July Monarchy. The 
innovative style of the colossal bas-relief 
was eclipsed by the debate raging over the 
sculptors inflammatory choice of historical 
figures to stand above the inscription on the 
monuments facade: “Aux grands hommes, 
la Patrie reconnaissante” (To great men, the 
grateful nation). 

By the end of his life David had executed 
approximately thirty large-scale statues. 
They commemorate such diverse figures as 
Johannes Gutenberg, the inventor of the 
printing press; dramatist Jean Racine; zoolo¬ 
gist Georges Cuvier; and Thomas Jefferson. 
For the most part, they are located in the 
Parisian cemetery of Pere Lachaise and in 
provincial French cities but can also be 
found as far away as Missolonghi in Greece 
and Washington, D.C. Each was intended to 
educate and inspire. They drew upon nation¬ 
alism and local pride and often became loci 
for civic ritual. 

Davids busts and portrait medallions 
reached an even wider audience, with cop¬ 
ies spreading across Europe, Britain, and 
America. For the sculptor, the depiction 
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of the human face was “the great career to 
which modern art is called” Although he 
was more prolific than many other artists, 
his interest in portraiture was hardly excep¬ 
tional. The early nineteenth century wit¬ 
nessed a dramatic rise in that genre, largely 
in response to the rise of the middle class 
and consequent changes in the art market 
and systems of patronage. But unlike Ingres, 
for example, David never derided portrai¬ 
ture or claimed it was merely a means for 
financial enrichment. In fact, the majority of 
his busts—and all of his medallions—were 
not commissioned. 

David espoused the conventional notion 
that “it is on the face—reflector of the soul— 
that the passions are translated” but his 
understanding of the precise relationship 
between a persons interior and exterior was 


ABOVE 

David dAngers, Alfred de Musset , 1831, bronze, 
collection of Frances Beatty and Allen Adler 

RIGHT 

David dAngers, Christening Cup , model 1835, 
bronze, collection of Pierre Berge 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

David dAngers, The Grand Conde, 1817, bronze, 
private collection 


heavily influenced by contemporary medical 
and scientific discourses. Especially impor¬ 
tant to him were the pseudosciences of phys¬ 
iognomy and phrenology, which posited 
that the human profile and cranial shape, 
respectively, provided visual clues for deci¬ 
phering an individuals character and mental 
capacities. David often exaggerated his sit¬ 
ters physical traits: for instance, in the por¬ 
trait medallion of Alfred de Musset (left), the 
writers bulging forehead demonstrates his 
considerable intellectual abilities. Classical 
conceptions of ideal beauty have little role 
in these portraits. “I prefer an ugly head that 
thinks profoundly,” David wrote in 1847, “to 
a head copied after the antique because [in 
the latter] the lines are so pure that it is petri¬ 
fied in its nullity.” At the same time, he was 
capable of producing exquisitely sensitive 
renderings of the human face. His Portrait 
of a Woman in Profile (page 2) is a striking 



amalgam of classicism and closely observed 
nature. Delicate hatching indicates the con¬ 
tours of the face, with a subtle emphasis on 
the outline of the profile—particularly the 
bridge of the nose and the slightly parted 
lips. This contrasts with the more vigorous 
and boldly marked strokes of the sitter s hair, 
with its upward serpentine swirl continued 
by the curve of the hair comb. David relished 
the depiction of hair, but while the coiffures 
of his female sitters often emphasize their 
architectural containment, those of his male 
subjects are more unruly and vital. Alfred de 
Musset s hair (left) seems to have a life of its 
own, surging forward like waves curling and 
crashing on a beach—a materialization of 
thought in motion. 

Today David’s portrait medallions are the 
best known and most readily collected of his 
works. Over a period of roughly forty years, 
the sculptor produced a portable pantheon 
of some five hundred contemporaries. This 
hoard of (mostly) illustrious men and women 
was mass-produced by Parisian foundries, 
pirated and hawked on the streets of many 
European cities, and coveted by consumers 
of celebrity. Hardly a new medium in the 
nineteenth century, medals drew much of 
their authority and prestige from a supposed 
connection to numismatic conventions dat¬ 
ing back to antiquity. Essentially an invention 
of the Renaissance, they were widely con¬ 
sidered the most reliable testaments of the 
past. Unlike their Renaissance counterparts, 
however, David s examples are generally quite 
large (usually between four and eight inches 
in diameter), single sided, and possess con¬ 
siderable relief; for this reason they are usu¬ 
ally called medallions rather than medals. 
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With notable exceptions, Davids medal¬ 
lions present portraits in profile, a standard 
composition that stems from ancient coins. 
Like so many other artists in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
David valued the profile view for its abil¬ 
ity to quickly and accurately describe an 
individual. As he explained, “I have always 
been moved by the sight of a profile. The 
profile is in relation to other beings; it 
will shun you, it doesn’t see you. The [full] 
face shows you more traits, and is more 
difficult to analyze. The profile is unity.” 
Although profile views typically evoke 
stillness and linearity, the high relief and 
expressive surfaces of David’s medallions 
produce complex and constantly shifting 
light effects—the bronze discs seem to 
tremble within one’s grasp. This effect is 
only heightened in examples such as the 
Alfred de Musset , where the figure is caught 
in a three-quarter view, emerging fluidly 
from its concave background. 

David’s portrait medallions blur the line 
between public monument and private objet 
dart. A medal, affirmed the nineteenth- 
century art critic Alphonse Esquiros, “has 
the advantage of being a monument in cir¬ 
culation, and puts an idea in everyone’s 
hands.” This opinion was entirely in keeping 
with David’s expansive notion of the public 
sphere. For example, the four vignettes deco¬ 
rating his Christening Cup (opposite page), 
which was modeled in 1835 to commemorate 
his son’s baptism, depict not simply the 
intimate relationship of children and their 
families but the process of obtaining citizen¬ 
ship, of joining the national family. Moving 
from breast feeding to the assumption of 



literacy skills, the iconographic progression 
concludes with a child being offered a sword 
and book by the civic mother, patria. 

For David d’Angers, the preservation and 
representation of the past was a crucial task 
for modern artists. Living in an age that 
venerated the idea of exceptional individuals 
and increasingly feared oblivion, he adapted 
the form and content of sculpted monu¬ 
ments to meet not only the necessities of 
his present but also those of an imagined 
future. Assembled within the Frick’s galleries 
this fall will be a pantheon of famous faces, 
preserving the traits of moral and intellectual 


exemplarity as well as the stylistic and tech¬ 
nical achievements of a sculptor whose con¬ 
stant innovation produced some of the most 
memorable images of the Romantic era. 
—Emerson Bowyer ; Guest Curator 


The special exhibition is organized by Emerson 
Bowyer, Guest Curator and former Andrew W. 
Mellon Curatorial Fellow, The Frick Collection. 
Support is generously provided by Antonio 
Weiss and Susannah Hunnewell, Margot and 
Jerry Bogert, Monika and Matthew McLen¬ 
nan, and The Andrew W. Mellon Foundation. 
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Vermeer, Rembrandt, and Hals 

Masterpieces of Dutch Painting from the Mauritshuis 

October 22, 2013, through January 19, 2014 


W hile reminiscing about her father 
in the 1920s, Helen Frick recalled 
that two of Henry Clay Fricks favorite paint¬ 
ings were the Self-Portrait by Rembrandt 
(page 17) and Mistress and Maid by Vermeer. 
“I do think [he] prized Rembrandts ‘Portrait 
of Himself’ above all others... [and] he loved 
Vermeers ‘Lady with the Letter’ which was 
the last picture he bought. It was sent up 
to Prides [a reference to the Frick family’s 
summer residence on Boston’s North Shore] 
in August 1919. It was hung on the wall of the 
dining room next to the hall, and soon after, 
[Frick] changed his seat at table so he could 
look at it.” 

Henry Clay Frick’s admiration for Dutch 
Golden Age pictures is demonstrated by the 
numerous portraits, landscapes, and genre 
paintings he acquired and later bequeathed 
to the museum that bears his name. His 
penchant for these works makes The Frick 



Collection a fitting venue for an exhibition 
of extraordinary seventeenth-century Dutch 
paintings from the Royal Picture Gallery 
Mauritshuis in The Hague. The Mauritshuis’s 
legendary collection includes more than 800 
paintings, the majority of which were cre¬ 
ated during the seventeenth century in the 
northern and southern Netherlands. Its core 
comes from the collection of Stadholder 
Prince William V of Orange-Nassau, who 
assembled an outstanding ensemble of pic¬ 
tures in addition to inheriting a trove of 
masterpieces from his predecessors. This 
magnificent legacy was given to the Dutch 
nation in 1816 by his son, William I. 

The Mauritshuis’s collection is housed in 
the city palace of Johan Maurits, Count of 
Nassau-Siegen. The majestic building—built 
between 1633 and 1644 and a breathtaking 
example of Dutch classicist architecture—is 
undergoing an expansion and refurbishment 



and is expected to reopen in mid-2014. The 
project has occasioned an ambitious inter¬ 
national tour allowing foreign audiences to 
enjoy a selection of the Mauritshuis’s trea¬ 
sures. Following larger presentations in Japan 
at the Tokyo Metropolitan Art Museum and 
the Kobe City Museum and in the United 
States at the de Young/Fine Arts Museums of 
San Francisco and the High Museum of Art 
in Atlanta, the exhibition will travel to the 
Frick this fall before making a final appear¬ 
ance in Bologna, Italy, at the Palazzo Fava 
between February and May 2014. 

The fifteen paintings selected for the 
Frick’s presentation are among the most 
important in the Mauritshuis’s holdings and 
represent the remarkable achievements of 
northern artists in the seventeenth century. 
Johannes Vermeer’s Girl with a Pearl Earring 
(cover) will have pride of place as the sole 
work in the museum’s Oval Room, with the 
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other paintings—works by Frans Hals, Pieter 
Claesz, Rembrandt, Gerard ter Borch, Carel 
Fabritius, Jan Steen, Jacob van Ruisdael, 
Nicolaes Maes, and Adriaen Coorte—dis¬ 
played in the adjacent East Gallery. In addi¬ 
tion to the Old Master paintings, Rob and 
Nick Carter’s Transforming Still Life Painting 
(2009-12) will be shown in the Frick’s 
Multimedia Room. 

More than simply a selection of high¬ 
lights from a renowned museum, the exhi¬ 
bition focuses on the subjects that engaged 
artists’ and collectors’ imaginations dur¬ 
ing the Dutch Golden Age. This period of 
unprecedented prosperity in Dutch history 
began in turmoil, instigated by the 1568 
revolt of the Seventeen Provinces (which 
consisted of the modern-day Netherlands, 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and sections of 
northern France and western Germany) 
against Philip II of Spain, the sovereign 
of the Habsburg Netherlands. The conflict 
spurred the protracted Eighty Years’ War, 
or Dutch War of Independence. Under the 
aegis of the exiled William of Orange, the 
northern provinces overthrew the Habsburg 



OPPOSITE PAGE, LEFT TO RIGHT 

Frans Hals (1582/3-1666), Portrait of Jacob Olycan, 
1625, oil on canvas, Royal Picture Gallery Mauritshuis, 
The Hague 

Frans Hals, Portrait of Aletta Hanemans, 1625, 
oil on canvas, Royal Picture Gallery Mauritshuis, 

The Hague 

Frans Hals, Portrait of a Man, probably c. 1660, 
oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 

THIS PAGE 

Rembrandt van Rijn (1606-1669), Susanna, 1636, 
oil on panel, Royal Picture Gallery Mauritshuis, 

The Hague 


armies and established the Republic of the 
Seven United Netherlands. Struggles with 
Spain persisted but the Republic endured 
and was recognized as an independent coun¬ 
try following the Peace of Munster in 1648. 
The Southern Netherlands remained under 
Catholic Spain’s control, prompting count¬ 
less skilled Flemish craftsmen to flee north. 
Among these were many talented artists 
whose innovative techniques and pioneering 
subjects were swiftly disseminated through¬ 
out the Republic. 


Over the course of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, the Dutch nation rose to become one 
of the wealthiest and most powerful in the 
world, employing its naval prowess to domi¬ 
nate international trade and create a vast 
colonial empire. This newfound prosperity 
engendered great advancements in the sci¬ 
ences and the arts. Although the Protestant 
Reformation had severely diminished 
Church sponsorship of art, the governing 
regents, burgomasters, members of various 
civic groups, and a burgeoning mercantile 
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class proved to be zealous patrons. With sur¬ 
plus income, Dutch citizens enthusiastically 
purchased paintings and works of decorative 
arts. An enormous surge in art production 

ABOVE 

Jan Steen (1626-1679), “As the Old Sing, So Pipe 
the Young,” oil on canvas, Royal Picture Gallery 
Mauritshuis, The Hague 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Jan Steen, The Oyster Eater, c. 1658-60, oil on panel, 
Royal Picture Gallery Mauritshuis, The Hague 


followed—in a variety of types and levels 
of quality—which can scarcely be imagined 
today. The English traveler Peter Mundy vis¬ 
ited Holland in 1640 and noted the ubiquity 
of paintings in Dutch life: “As For the art of 
Painting and the affection off the people to 
Pictures, I thincke none other goe beyond 
them... All in general striving to adorne 
their houses... Butchers and bakers... yea 
many tymes blacksmiths, Coblers, etts, will 
have some picture or other by their Forge 
and in their stalle.” Some scholars estimate 


that surviving art from the period may rep¬ 
resent as little as one to ten percent of the 
total amount produced. 

The paintings selected for the Fricks 
exhibition reveal the prevailing attitudes of 
the inhabitants of the United Provinces. 
We learn what they valued—their native 
land, industrious labor, modesty in comport¬ 
ment—and what they scorned—indolence 
and disorder. With increasing demand for 
paintings, subjects less common in the previ¬ 
ous century became more widely embraced, 
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among them landscapes, genre scenes, and 
still lifes. Artists began to specialize in par¬ 
ticular types of paintings in order to increase 
their production and to distinguish them¬ 
selves as experts. Despite this proliferation 
of new themes, many artists and academics 
continued to extol the old hierarchy of sub¬ 
ject matter—derived from sixteenth-century 
art theory—which valued history painting 
most highly. 

Included in the category of history 
painting are subjects from classical history, 
mythology, and the Bible. Since these pic¬ 
tures most often took their inspiration from 
literary sources, their execution was viewed 
as a challenging and intellectual endeavor. 
Rembrandt, not surprisingly, aspired to his¬ 
tory painting, and his poignant Susanna 
of 1636 (page 7) is an example of his bril¬ 
liance in this genre. While historical paint¬ 
ings were commonly presented on large 
supports, Rembrandt opted to render this 
subject in a small-scale format. Unfolding 
before us is a gripping scene from the story 
of Susanna, who is spied on by a pair of 
Babylonian elders, as described in the book 
of Daniel (13:19-23). Rembrandt concen¬ 
trates his attention on the anguished heroine, 
banishing the unscrupulous intruders to 
the right margin of the picture, where they 
are largely hidden by a tenebrous jumble of 
foliage. Susanna is portrayed as an attractive 
young woman although her dimpled body is 
unidealized, as the indentations made by her 
stockings on her calves make clear. Looking 
toward us—either in search of assistance or 
in fear—with swollen, tear-filled eyes and 
reddened nose, she desperately tries to shield 
her naked body, which Rembrandt describes 


with a mixture of heavily impastoed pinks, 
whites, oranges, and grays. Her vulnerability 
is palpable, yet she exhibits a dignity that 
suggests her honorable character. In addition 
to his superlative portrayal of human emo¬ 
tion, Rembrandt enthralls us with his bra¬ 
vura handling of paint—alternating between 
extravagantly encrusted layers to model 
Susannas figure and thinly painted passages 
to construct the background—and nuanced 
chiaroscuro. A comparison to the Fricks 
portrait of Nicolaes Ruts (page 14), painted 
by Rembrandt five years earlier, reveals the 
young artists evolution from a more tradi¬ 
tional, exacting execution and concentrated 
lighting toward his characteristic irregular 
brushwork and transcendent illumination. It 
should be noted, however, that the pictures 
represent two different genres of painting; 
this may also account for some of the stylis¬ 
tic differences. 

Many artists aspired to be history paint¬ 
ers but a lack of patronage for these subjects 
often compelled them to undertake portrait 
painting, for which there was a steady cli¬ 
entele. In his 1604 treatise on painting, the 
Schilder-Boeck , Haarlem artist and theorist 
Karel van Mander dismissed portrait paint¬ 
ing as imprudently practiced by young art¬ 
ists who, “because of the allure of profit, or 
for their survival, usually take this side-road 
of art and set off without having time or 
inclination to seek out or follow the road of 
history and figures that leads to the highest 
perfection.” Despite Van Mander’s objec¬ 
tions to portrait painting, clients were eager 
to own canvases that recorded important 
occasions, celebrated personal status, and 
glorified public figures. The more gifted 



artists used their talents to make substan¬ 
tive creative and technical contributions to 
the genre. Frans Hals, one of the periods 
chief portraitists, depicted the twenty-nine- 
year-old beer brewer and burgomaster Jacob 
Olycan and his nineteen-year-old wife, 
Aletta Hanemans, in 1625 to commemorate 
their marriage the previous year (page 6). 
Alettas prominent wedding ring and the pair 
of bridal gloves she clasps underscore the 
connubial theme. The portraits remained in 
the Olycan family until they were sold to the 
Mauritshuis in 1881. Treatment in 2006-7 to 
remove discolored inpainting revealed Hals’s 
superlative rendering of the pair’s silk gar¬ 
ments, which are trimmed with expensive 
lace and gold brocade inspired by Spanish 
fashions. Such exquisite detail and meticu¬ 
lous description were common in Hals’s 
early work and accorded with contemporary 
requisites for portraiture. 

It is interesting to compare these pendants 
to the four portraits by Hals in the Frick’s 
permanent collection, which document the 
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evolution of the artists technique as well 
as changing societal tastes. Beginning with 
Hals’s Portrait of an Elderly Man , prob¬ 
ably painted between 1627 and 1630, and 
his unidentified Portrait of a Woman of 1635 
(inside back cover), the sitters are sprightlier 
and assume greater dimensionality than the 
earlier, more conventionally rendered figures 
of Jacob and Aletta. The artists brushwork 
transforms over time, becoming bolder and 
more freely applied, and reaches its exuber¬ 
ant crescendo in Portrait of a Man , made 
about 1660 (page 6, right). Although uniden¬ 
tified, the chicly attired sitter—whose shiny 
black cloak and doublet and billowing white 
blouse are captured by Hals’s idiosyncratic 
daubs of paint—was likely one of the burgo¬ 
masters or other wealthy citizens of Haarlem 
who, like Jacob Olycan and his wife, com¬ 
prised Hals’s core clientele. 

Sometimes mistaken for a portrait, 
Vermeer’s Girl with a Pearl Earring (cover), 
an oil on canvas painted about 1665, belongs 
to a distinctly Dutch subcategory of por¬ 
traiture known as the tronie, a type of pic¬ 
ture popularized in the 1630s by Rembrandt 
and other artists. Tronies represented stock 
characters and depicted idealized faces or 
exaggerated expressions, with subjects fre¬ 
quently sporting exotic costumes. Unlike 
commissioned portraits, tronies were sold on 
the open market. Although the girl’s features 
may have been inspired by a live model, we 
have no idea who she was, and Vermeer 
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Jacob van Ruisdael (i628?-i682), View of Haarlem 
with Bleaching Grounds , c. 1670-75, oil on canvas, 
Royal Picture Gallery Mauritshuis, The Hague 


would not have felt her identity relevant to 
our enjoyment of the work. The blue and yel¬ 
low cloths tied to form her turban-like head 
wrap and even the conspicuous, shimmering 
pearl hint that the sitter is a product of the 
artist’s imagination. (Pearls appear in eight 
paintings by Vermeer, including the Frick’s 
Mistress and Maid. Although highly prized 
and quite fashionable at this time, natural 
pearls—imported from Venice—were rare 
and exceedingly costly. Vermeer’s models 
probably wore glass drops that were var¬ 
nished to resemble true pearls.) These props 
most likely were meant to convey an air of 
the exotic. It is perhaps the unanswerable 
questions surrounding this image—Who 
was the model? To whom does she turn to 
address? How did she come to possess the 
exquisite pearl?—that intrigue us so. All of 
Vermeer’s characteristic and finest manner¬ 
isms are evident here. The painting exhibits 
the gentle stillness intrinsic to his works 
and is a tour de force in the myriad ways 
that light plays on the various textures and 
surfaces depicted. It draws us to the girl’s 
pellucid eyes, her flawlessly smooth skin and 
moist lips, the folds in the cloth concealing 
her hair, the coarse fabric of her clothing, 
and the glistening, heavy pearl dangling 
provocatively above her stiff white collar. 
Vermeer’s decision to position his figure 
against a darkened, uninhabited background 
leaves us nowhere else to look but at the 
luminous young woman. 

Purchased by the art collector Arnoldus 
des Tombe in 1881 for the astoundingly low 
price of two guilders plus a buyer’s premium 
of thirty cents, Vermeer’s Girl was subse¬ 
quently displayed at the Mauritshuis and 


officially entered the museum’s collection 
upon Des Tombe’s death in 1902. Visitors to 
the exhibition will have the opportunity to 
consider the three paintings by Vermeer in 
the Frick’s permanent collection, which will 
be grouped together in the West Gallery 
in honor of the Girl's visit. Henry Clay 
Frick purchased the pictures between 1901 
and 1919 (though none was quite the bar¬ 
gain realized by Des Tombe). Unlike the 
Girl , the Frick Vermeers are genre scenes. 
Despite their differing subject matter, all 
four works demonstrate the master’s con¬ 
summate rendering of light and tantalize us 
with questions about his subjects’ identities, 
their relationships, and the circumstances in 
which they are shown. 

Like history painters, genre painters 
sought to edify; instead of heroic pursuits, 
however, these artists looked to common 
daily activities for inspiration. Eschewing 
battlefields and ancient cityscapes, they pre¬ 
ferred contemporary domestic interiors as 
the settings for their pictures. Their nar¬ 
ratives were not intended as journalistic 
records of quotidian life but were clearly 
studio inventions. Using a large canvas sup¬ 
port—comparable in size to those gener¬ 
ally employed for historical subjects—Jan 
Steen presents his droll painting “As the Old 
Sing , So Pipe the Young ” (page 8), which 
entered the Mauritshuis in 1913. Taking a 
Dutch proverb as his theme, Steen depicts 
errant adult behavior to warn of its effect on 
impressionable offspring. Ostensibly gath¬ 
ered to celebrate the baptism of the baby 
at the center of the painting (who is nearly 
concealed by the lavishly spread table), the 
rowdy ensemble appears more interested 
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in the festivities than in the religious pur¬ 
pose occasioning the celebration. An elderly 
woman holds a sheet of paper contain¬ 
ing the words to a popular song, which is 
referenced in the paintings title. She sings 
aloud, presumably to the music played by 
the bagpiper at far right. In a playful stroke 
of self-mockery, Steen portrays himself as 
the jovial figure teaching the boy to smoke. 
The intoxicated woman at left who languidly 


raises her glass has been said to resemble the 
artists wife. Punctuating the composition 
are symbols that underscore the pictures 
theme and that would have immediately 
been recognized by Steens contemporaries. 
The bagpiper, for instance, alludes to the 
“copycat piping” ( na-pijpen ) referenced in 
the original Dutch proverb; the instrument 
itself connotes indolence and debauchery. 
The foot warmer and the oysters had erotic 


associations, and the parrot was an obvious 
symbol of mimicry. The painting reveals 
Steens deft handling of paint and dazzling 
use of color to suggest a variety of tex¬ 
tures and surfaces, seen, for example, in the 
superbly rendered still life at center. 

Steen again references sensual pleasures 
in his Oyster Eater (page 9), wherein the 
young womans salting of the shellfish hints 
at her wantonness. Like oysters, salt was 
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thought to enhance desire. The glass of wine 
and the presence of the bed confirm the 
girl’s intentions, as do her direct gaze and 
sly smile: she is offering herself. She care¬ 
fully prepares the mollusk, not for her own 
consumption but to tempt the viewer. This 
captivating oil on panel, which entered the 
Mauritshuis’s collection in 1936, is the small¬ 
est painting in Steens oeuvre. Visitors to the 
exhibition can observe how the artist fluently 
adapted his technique to suit the scale of his 
works, alternating between the painstaking 
strokes of a miniaturist for this diminutive 
panel and a less precise, painterly style for 
the grand canvas “...So Pipe the Young .” 

Landscape paintings were first produced 
as independent subjects in Flanders during 
the sixteenth century, and the genre would 
mature and flourish during the Golden Age 
under the observing eyes and skilled brushes 
of Dutch painters such as Jacob van Ruisdael, 
the consummate Dutch landscape artist. 
View of Haarlem with Bleaching Grounds 
(page 11), acquired by the Mauritshuis in 
1827, is a splendid panegyric of the sun¬ 
drenched countryside and the city’s valued 
linen industry. The composition is described 
from an unusually high viewpoint with cer¬ 
tain geographical features selectively moved 
or omitted by the artist to suit his vision. The 
distinctive, flat topography of the lowlands is 
immediately recognizable, as are many of the 
buildings—such as the imposing Cathedral 
of Saint Bavo—silhouetted against a cloudy 
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Pieter Claesz (1596/7-1660), Vanitas Still Life, 

1630, oil on panel, Royal Picture Gallery Mauritshuis, 
The Hague 


sky. The painting belongs to a category of 
images known as Haerlempjes (little views of 
Haarlem), a term already in use during the 
late seventeenth century. Although Ruisdael 
repeatedly depicted his native city from afar, 
he never rendered life within its walls. The 
Frick is fortunate to have two paintings by 
Ruisdael: Landscape with a Footbridge (1652), 
a majestic depiction of the hilly landscape 
of the province of Overijssel, and Quay at 
Amsterdam (c. 1670), a rare urban scene by 
the master. 

From sweeping panoramas to more 
intimate works, Dutch artists depicted the 
world around them with great acuity. In his 
Goldfinch (back cover)—a still life or a por¬ 
trait depending on how one wishes to inter¬ 
pret it—Carel Fabritius uses a minimum of 
quick strokes to portray the tiny house pet’s 
downy body as well as the coarsely plastered 
wall that serves as a background. Such expert 
manipulation of paint to suggest form and 
texture may have been assimilated from 
Rembrandt, with whom Fabritius studied 
between 1641 and 1643. Although the young 
master would die in 1654 following a gun¬ 
powder explosion that leveled a considerable 
part of Delft (and probably destroyed much 
of Fabritius’s oeuvre), his pristine lighting 
and composed tranquility would be echoed 
in the works of Vermeer, his contempo¬ 
rary. Very fittingly, Fabritius’s painting was 
installed beneath Vermeer’s Girl with a Pearl 
Earring upon its acquisition in 1896 by for¬ 
mer Mauritshuis director Abraham Bredius. 
Whatever the panel’s initial purpose—sug¬ 
gestions include a component of a birdcage 
or a cover for an encased painting—one can 
well imagine that the little bird chained to his 


feed box deceived countless viewers. Indeed, 
Fabritius’s trompe l’oeil masterpiece is today 
regarded as one of the greatest examples of 
illusionism of all time. 

The intense desire of Dutch Golden Age 
artists and patrons to record likenesses— 
of themselves, objects, and land—reveals a 
preoccupation with life’s transience. Vanitas 
pictures were a subcategory of still-life paint¬ 
ing that first appeared around 1600. Derived 
from the Latin word for “vanity,” the vanitas 
image reminded viewers of life’s brevity by 
depicting objects such as skulls, snuffed can¬ 
dles, and hourglasses. Pieter Claesz’s Vanitas 
Still Life (opposite page), which entered the 
Mauritshuis in i960, is a haunting example. 
A leading still-life painter active in Haarlem, 
Claesz uses a monochromatic palette to 
create the skull and bones, timepiece, over¬ 
turned goblet, and extinguished oil lamp 
that make up this bleak ensemble. The quill 
pen that rests atop the collection of papers 
suggests man’s vain attempt to record knowl¬ 
edge. Despite the painting’s wary exhortation 
against objects of the material world, one 
cannot resist savoring Claesz’s treatment of 
the glittering timepiece with its glossy blue 
ribbon, the sparkling reflections on the glass, 
the brittle pages, and the jagged fractures 
and crevices of the skull. 

As a fascinating codicil to the presentation 
of paintings from the Mauritshuis, the Frick 
will present Transforming Still Life Painting, 
Rob and Nick Carter’s contemporary rejoin¬ 
der to the vanitas tradition. The artists use 
Ambrosius Bosschaert the Elder’s Vase of 
Flowers in a Window of about 1618 (a painting 
in the Mauritshuis collection too fragile to be 
included in the traveling exhibition) as their 
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inspiration. Bosschaert s famous work features 
a vase of fastidiously described flowers dis¬ 
played on a windowsill, behind which a blue 
sky and picturesque landscape are visible. Yet 
it too is a reminder of the ephemeral nature of 
living things. Presented on a computer screen 
surrounded by a simple dark frame, like those 
favored by the Dutch during the seventeenth 
century, the Carters’ mesmerizing film liter¬ 
ally transforms the still-life genre by animat¬ 
ing the nature morte. Over the course of three 
hours, Bosschaerts composition changes 
gradually before our eyes: flowers wither, 
insects devour the tender foliage, and dark¬ 
ness descends over the distant mountains and 
river. Like Bosschaerts painting, which urged 


viewers to consider the future of the delicate 
bouquet, the film depicts the transient nature 
of earthly existence, a timeless message con¬ 
veyed by modern means .—Margaret Iacono, 
Assistant Curator 


The selection of paintings to be presented at 
The Frick Collection was made by Colin B. 
Bailey, former Deputy Director and Peter Jay 
Sharp Chief Curator at the Frick, in consulta¬ 
tion with the Mauritshuis. The installation 
is organized by Margaret Iacono, Assistant 
Curator at the Frick. A catalogue, which 
includes essays on the Royal Picture Gallery 
Mauritshuis and its collection, and entries 


on each of the paintings, is available in the 
Museum Shop. 

Major Funding for the exhibition is pro¬ 
vided by The Peter Jay Sharp Foundation, 
Assael Inc., John and Constance Birkelund, 
and Fiduciary Trust Company International. 
Additional support is generously provided 
by Margot and Jerry Bogert, Michael and 
Jane Horvitz, Walter and Vera Eberstadt, 
Agnes Gund, Seymour R. Askin, Jean-Marie 
and Elizabeth Eveillard, Barbara Fleischman, 
the Netherland-America Foundation, and an 
anonymous gift in memory of Melvin R. 
Seiden. The exhibition is also supported by an 
indemnity from the Federal Council on the 
Arts and the Humanities. 
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Henry Clay Frick, Dutch Painting, and the 

Hudson-Fulton Exhibition 


O n September 18, 1909, an extraor¬ 
dinary exhibition of seventeenth- 
century Dutch paintings opened at The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. The show— 
Americas first grand overview of its holdings 
of the art of Holland’s Golden Age—was 
part of the Hudson-Fulton Celebration, held 
in New York to commemorate two his¬ 
toric events related to the Hudson River: 
Henry Hudsons exploration for the Dutch 
East India Company in 1609 and Robert 
Fulton’s introduction of the paddle steamer 
almost two centuries later. The Metropolitan 
Museums exhibition of Dutch art, orga¬ 
nized in honor of Henry Hudson, featured 
149 paintings. (Fulton was honored with a 
display of American pictures, furniture, and 
decorative arts at the same institution.) As 
successful as it was ambitious, the Dutch 
exhibition—which was referred to by critics 
as “a substitute for a trip to Europe”—drew 
nearly 300,000 visitors in less than two and 
a half months. The value of the paintings 
on view, virtually all recent imports from 
Europe, was estimated at some $10 million, 
then an incredible sum. 

At this time, paintings of the Dutch school 
were among the most coveted by American 
collectors. Rembrandt, without a doubt the 
school’s most admired master on both sides 
of the Atlantic, was, with thirty-seven paint¬ 
ings, the star of the exhibition. In addition, 
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Rembrandt van Rijn (1606-1669), Nicolaes Ruts , 1631, 
oil on panel, The Frick Collection 
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Meindert Hobbema (1638-1709), Village among Trees, 
1665, oil on panel, The Frick Collection 


there were twenty-one works by Frans Hals 
and, impressively, six paintings by Johannes 
Vermeer. Among the other Dutchmen repre¬ 
sented were landscapists Aelbert Cuyp, Jacob 
van Ruisdael, and Meindert Hobbema, as 
well as genre painters Jan Steen and Pieter 
de Hooch. “No such resplendent show has 
hitherto been made in this country, and in 
all probability it will be many years before 
anything like it is organized again,” the critic 
Royal Cortissoz wrote in the New-York 
Tribune. “These pictures throw, to begin with, 
a flood of light on Dutch types, Dutch man¬ 
ners and dress, boldly relieved against a back¬ 
ground of Dutch landscape and architecture.” 
Echoing the opinions of well-known earlier 
authors such as Theophile Thore and Eugene 
Fromentin, Cortissoz noted that “in the por¬ 
traits of Rembrandt and Hals you are brought 
face to face with the seventeenth-century 
burgher and his wife; Vermeer and De Hoogh 



[sic] will show you how they lived at home, 
[while] the Ruisdaels [the brothers Salomon 
and Isaack, and the latter’s son, Jacob] expose 
the character of the countryside and water¬ 
ways in Holland.” Although not all of the 
attributions given in the exhibition’s catalogue 
have survived, many have endured. 

In 1909 most Dutch paintings in the 
United States were in private hands; they 
graced the rooms and galleries of their own¬ 
ers’ mansions, where usually only a privi¬ 
leged few were able to enjoy them. The 
Metropolitan Museum’s show made many 
works accessible to the public for the first 
time. Remarkably, almost all of the great 
collectors on the East Coast participated in 
the exhibition, often contributing their most 
notable Dutch pictures. The roster of lend¬ 
ers, in fact, reads much like a review of the 
business elite of the late Gilded Age, a tight- 
knit group of civic-minded magnates, many 
of whom resided in New York, America’s 
financial and cultural heart. 

Henry Clay Frick, who had quickly 
become one of the nation’s leading collec¬ 
tors of Old Masters during the century’s first 
decade, was one of the chief contributors to 
the exhibition. A few years earlier, in the fall 
of 1905, he and his family had left Pittsburgh 
and moved to New York, into the former 
home of William H. Vanderbilt at 640 Fifth 
Avenue. A palatial residence, it boasted an 
impressive picture gallery suitable for Frick’s 
growing art collection. Frick had come to 
Old Master collecting only recently. Like 
many Americans who started building their 
collections in the late nineteenth century, 
he was initially interested primarily in the 
art of his day, with a focus on contemporary 
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French paintings. Frick bought his first Old 
Master, Still Life with Fruit , by the minor 
Dutch painter Jan van Os, in 1896. (It is 
now in the Frick Art & Historical Center 
in Pittsburgh, where many of Fricks early 
acquisitions remain.) Three years later, in 
1899, he purchased his first important Old 
Master, Portrait of a Young Artist , then 
thought to be by Rembrandt. The canvas, 
now attributed to an unknown Rembrandt 
pupil or follower, marked a turning point for 
Frick as a collector, as his interest shifted to 
Old Masters. The pictures subject must have 
appealed to Frick: over the next few years he 
bought several other portraits of and self- 
portraits by artists. 

Among the other contributors to the 
Hudson-Fulton exhibition were New Yorkers 
J. Pierpont Morgan, the legendary banker- 
financier who at the time was serving as 


the Metropolitan Museums president, and 
Benjamin Altman, the reclusive department 
store magnate. Arabella Huntington, widow 
of the railroad financier Collis Huntington, 
and Louisine Havemeyer, widow of the sugar 
baron Henry O. Havemeyer, also partici¬ 
pated. Both women had inherited the paint¬ 
ings they had acquired together with their 
husbands but were eminent collectors in 
their own rights as well. Among the non-New 
Yorkers who sent paintings to the museum 
were the industrialist P. A. B. Widener and 
the corporate lawyer John G. Johnson, both 
from Philadelphia. Major collectors from the 
Midwest lent pictures as well, including the 
Toledo glass tycoon Edward D. Libbey. 

J. P. Morgan, the most omnivorous collec¬ 
tor of his time, contributed the largest num¬ 
ber of paintings (fifteen). Among these was 
his splendid early Rembrandt, the portrait 


of the Amsterdam merchant Nicolaes Ruts 
(opposite page), which once had been part 
of the Dutch royal collection. Widener and 
Johnson each lent thirteen pictures. Arabella 
Huntington, reportedly the worlds richest 
woman, lent eight works, including the famed 
centerpiece of her collection, Rembrandts 
Aristotle with a Bust of Homer. 

Frick lent eight pictures to the exhibition 
as well: an elegant genre scene by Vermeer; 
landscapes by Cuyp, Jacob van Ruisdael, 
and Hobbema; and portraits by Hals, Rem¬ 
brandt, and Gerard ter Borch. The Ver¬ 
meer, Girl Interrupted at Her Music of about 
1658-59, was one of only a handful of rare 
works by the master in the United States. 
Frick bought the picture in 1901, shortly 
after its discovery in Britain, at a time when 
Vermeer was still little known in America. 
It was the first of Fricks three Vermeer 
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purchases. The Ruisdael, Waterfall with a 
Bridge (c. 1660s), entered Fricks collection 
that same year; like the Vermeer, it held a 
British provenance. (The Ruisdael was not 
included in Fricks bequest to the public in 
1919, but instead descended in the Frick fam¬ 
ily.) With acquisitions such as the Vermeer 
and the Ruisdael, Frick not only had joined 
the American hunt for Dutch masters but 
also rapidly established his credentials as 
a major collector in this field. The pictur¬ 
esque landscape by Hobbema that Frick lent 
to the Hudson-Fulton exhibition, Village 
among Trees (page 15), entered the collection 
in 1902; Ter Borch’s graceful Portrait of a 
Young Lady (1665-70) followed in 1903; and 
Dordrecht: Sunrise (below, right), the river- 
scape by Aelbert Cuyp, was added in 1905. 
(In recent years, some scholars have argued 
that the latter picture is by the hand of an 
unknown follower of Cuyp.) 

The increasingly dire financial circum¬ 
stances of Europe’s aristocracy played to 
the benefit of aspiring American collectors 
such as Frick during the early years of the 
twentieth century: the international market 
was overflowing with paintings, many excel¬ 
lent Dutch works among them. In 1905, after 
his move to New York, Frick told his dealer 
Roland Knoedler that he was eager to “key 
up” his collection. Over the next ten years, 
he purchased the majority of his Dutch 
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Aelbert Cuyp (1620-1691), Dordrecht: Sunrise, c. 1650, 
oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 
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Rembrandt van Rijn (1606-1669), Self-Portrait, 1658, 
oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 


masterpieces. For example, in February of 
1906, he paid the high price of $100,000 for 
Frans Hals’s engaging Portrait of a Painter, 
which was long thought to be a self-portrait 
of the artist but is no longer accepted as 
such. By this time, Hals was well represented 
in America, as Wilhelm Valentiner, the 
organizer of the Hudson-Fulton exhibition, 
wrote in the show’s catalogue. Yet according 
to Valentiner, Hals “seldom again displayed 
the mastery” one saw in Portrait of a Painter 
and several of his other works on view. 

Frick’s most spectacular contribu¬ 
tion to the Hudson-Fulton exhibition was 
Rembrandt’s majestic Self-Portrait of 1658 
(opposite page). Painted two years after the 
master’s bankruptcy, it was (and still is) gen¬ 
erally considered one of Rembrandt’s most 
magnificent self-portraits. “The attitude and 
expression ... are so imposing, so full of 
distinction and calm, that we might rather 


suppose the work to represent some com¬ 
mercial magnate of Amsterdam, such as the 
President of the East India Co., than one of 
the poorest artists of the city,” wrote Wilhelm 
Bode, then the world’s foremost Rembrandt 
scholar. Frick bought the great portrait in 
December 1906, after long and complex 
negotiations, for a steep $225,000. Like most 
of his Dutch paintings, the Self-Portrait held 
a prestigious British provenance: it came 
from the collection of the earls of Ilchester. 
The picture soon became one of Frick’s 
personal favorites, and the acquisition— 
his most important to date—placed him 
in the forefront of collecting Dutch art in 
America. In a review of the Hudson-Fulton 
exhibition, Claude Phillips, keeper of the 
Wallace Collection in London, mourned 
his country’s “most irreparable” loss of the 
Rembrandt. The Self-Portrait was not only 
“the crowning glory” of Frick’s collection, 
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Phillips wrote, but also “the greatest trea¬ 
sure” of all the paintings on view in New 
York. Fricks Portrait of a Young Artist, at the 
time still solidly attributed to Rembrandt, 
was also included in the show. 

A milestone in the history of Dutch art, 
the Hudson-Fulton exhibition confirmed that 
America led the world in collecting Dutch 
paintings in the early twentieth century. The 
shows tremendous success propelled the 
appreciation for the art of Hollands Golden 
Age to new heights. Setting a new standard 
for American collectors, the exhibition may 


well have inspired Frick to add an exceptional 
number of first-rate Dutch works to his col¬ 
lection over the next few years. In the sum¬ 
mer of 1910, for example, he bought another 
Rembrandt, The Polish Rider, famously dis¬ 
covered in 1897 in a remote Polish castle. 
That same year Frick also acquired two more 
pictures by Hals, Portrait of an Elderly Man 
of 1627-30 and Portrait of a Woman (inside 
back cover), adding a fourth in 1917, Portrait 
of a Man (page 6, right). A second Vermeer, 
the superb Officer and Laughing Girl, came 
to the collection in 1911, and a third, Mistress 


and Maid, was added in the summer of 1919, 
just months before Fricks death. 

Over the course of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, the vast majority of paintings shown 
at the Hudson-Fulton exhibition became 
part of museum collections. Many entered 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, includ¬ 
ing a great number from the Altman, 
Huntington, and Havemeyer collections. The 
Johnson paintings are now in the Philadel¬ 
phia Museum of Art, and Wideners works 
were given to the National Gallery of Art. 
Other Hudson-Fulton pictures went to the 
Corcoran Gallery, the Yale Art Gallery, and 
the Toledo Museum of Art. Interestingly, 
very few of the paintings included in the 
exhibition left the United States to enter 
foreign collections, and very few remain in 
private hands today. 

In 1943 the Trustees of The Frick 
Collection purchased Rembrandts Nicolaes 
Ruts (page 14) from the estate of J. P. Morgans 
son, thus adding another Hudson-Fulton 
painting to the Dutch works that had been 
assembled by Henry Clay Frick. To this day 
the Hudson-Fulton exhibition remains one 
of the most remarkable displays of Dutch 
art ever brought together, and many of the 
shows paintings are still seen as seminal 
works by masters of the Dutch school. The 
interest in the art of Hollands Golden Age 
has not waned since its halcyon days more 
than a century ago, as is clear to anyone 
who steps into the Fricks West Gallery, 
where visitors can be seen admiring some of 
the exhibitions most celebrated pictures.— 
Esmee Quodbach, Assistant Director of the 
Center for the History of Collecting, Frick Art 
Reference Library 
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Spring and Summer Events 

Director Ian Wardropper Honored, Spring Party, and Garden Party Benefit 



F riends and supporters gathered on 
June 10 to honor Ian Wardropper, who 
received the insignia of Chevalier of the 
Ordre des Arts et des Lettres. The insig¬ 
nia was presented to Dr. Wardropper by 
Antonin Baudry, Cultural Counselor of 
the French Embassy. The Ordre was cre¬ 
ated in 1957 to recognize eminent artists, 
writers, and other individuals who have 
contributed significantly to furthering the 
arts in France and throughout the world. 

One of the Fricks great traditions is 
its annual Spring Party, now in its forty- 
first year. The black-tie event, held on May 
20, recognizes Fellows for their generous 


support of the museum and library. Cocktails 
and desserts were served, and partygoers 
danced until midnight to the music of The 
Bob Hardwick Sound. 

On July 16 five hundred guests braved 
record temperatures to attend the annual 
Garden Party. Held this year in the Fifth 
Avenue Garden, the benefit raised $140,000. 
The Frick is grateful to American Harvest 
Organic Spirit and Stags Leap Wine Cellars 
for donating beverages for the evening. 

For information about these events 
or the upcoming Autumn Dinner, on 
October 7, please contact Colleen Tierney at 
212.547.0705. 


Director’s Reception 1. Ian Wardropper, Margot 
Bogert, and Antonin Baudry 2. Ayesha Bulchandani- 
Mathrani, Tia Chapman, and Monika McLennan 

3. Diane Nixon and Anne Sidamon-Eristoff 

4. Michael and Jane Horvitz with Henry Arnhold 

Spring Party 5. Tiffany Frasier and Susann Davis 

6. Eloise and Christopher Clark and Helen Clay Chace 

7. Kasia Zabawa and Marc Lewinstein 8. Sofia Blanchard, 
Ian Wardropper, Stephen Bury, and Peter Blanchard 

Garden Party 9. Event Chairs Tess Porter, Alexandra 
C. Porter, Deborah Royce, Martha Loring, Pauline 
Eveillard, Lisa Volling, Jennifer Wright, and Susan 
Johnson 10. Annie Farrell, Michael Espiritu, Justin 
Katz, and Jessica Doll 11. Guests in the Fifth Avenue 
Garden 12. Sumit Nihalani, Alexa Simon, Michael 
Horgan, and Lisa Volling 13. Madeleine Kramer, 
Alexander Berggruen, and Sophie Lambert 
14. Chyna Young, Lucy Demery, and Victoria Khoss 
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CALENDAR 


Vermeer, Rembrandt, and Hals 

Masterpieces of Dutch Painting from the Mauritshuis 


TICKETING POLICY 

Entrance to the special exhibition “Vermeer, 
Rembrandt; and Hals: Masterpieces of Dutch 
Painting from the Mauritshuis ” is included 
with paid museum admission. However ; 
timed tickets are required, and purchasing 
them in advance is strongly advised. Tickets 
may be purchased at the museums admis¬ 
sions desk during regular hours, online from 
the Fricks Web site, or from Telecharge by 
calling 212.239.6200. As a benefit of member¬ 
ship, members will be given priority access 
and may view the exhibition without pre¬ 
purchasing timed tickets. Visit our Web site 
for more details about the ticketing policy. 


MEMBERS ONLY EVENINGS 

November 1, December 6, and January 3 
6:00 to 9:00 p.m. 

EXTENDED FRIDAY HOURS 

Friday evenings, 6:00 to 9:00 p.m. 

October 25 through January 17 
The museum will be open to the public 
free of charge on Friday evenings (with the 
exception of “Members Only Evenings' on 
November 1, December 6, and January 3). 
Admission to the special exhibition will be 
on a first-come, first-served basis. We are 
grateful to Agnes Gundfor making these free 
evenings possible. 


Concerts 

Please visit our Web site for a complete 
listing of artists and program information or 
to purchase tickets ($35; $30 for members). 
Tickets are also available by telephone at 
212.547.0715 and by mail. Children under ten 
are not admitted. 

Sunday, October 6, 5:00 p.m. 

Anna Vinnitskaya, Russian pianist, 
in New York debut 

Sunday, October 27 5:00 p.m. 

Maurice Steger, Swiss recorder player, 
in New York debut, with Phoebe Carrai, 
baroque cello, and Alexander Weimann, 
harpsichord 

Sunday, November 10, 5:00 p.m. 

Meccorre Quartet, in New York debut 

Sunday, December 8, 5:00 p.m. 

Augustin Hadelich, violin, and Charles 
Owen, piano 


Seminars 

Seminars are limited to twenty participants. 
Register online or by calling 212.547.0704. 
$100 ($90 for members) 

Tuesday, October 8, 6:00 to 7:30 p.m. 

Claude Lorrain’s Sermon on the Mount 

Rika Burnham, The Frick Collection 

Tuesday, October 29, 6:00 to 7:30 p.m. 

The Romantic Medallion: 

Collecting David dAngers’s Portraits 

Emerson Bowyer, The Frick Collection, 
and Jonathan Kagan, collector 

Monday, November 18, 3:00 to 4:30 p.m. 

Secrets of Old Master Paintings Revealed 

Quentin Buvelot, Royal Picture Gallery 
Mauritshuis 

Monday, January 13, 3:00 to 4:30 p.m. 

In Context: Girl with a Pearl Earring 

Walter A. Liedtke, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 


Lectures 

The Frick offers free lectures on selected 
evenings at 6:00 p.m. Seating is on a first- 
come, first-served basis, and reservations are 
not accepted. Many lectures are webcast live; 
please visit our Web site for dates, speakers, 
and program details. 

Salon Evenings 

Salon Evenings are inspired by the special 
exhibition “David dAngers: Making the 
Modern Monument." Programs are free but 
advance online registration is required. For 
details or to register, please visit our Web site. 

Wednesday, October 2, 6:00 p.m. 

Music, Virtuosity, and the Stage 
of Romanticism 

Dana Gooley, Brown University 

Thursday, November 14, 6:00 p.m. 

David dAngers and the Architectural 
Stakes of Romantic History 

Barry Bergdoll, Columbia University 


MUSEUM SHOP 


The Museum Shop offers a wide 
selection of scholarly and popular 
books, stationery, prints, and special 
gifts related to the Fricks exhibitions 
and collection. Visit the shop during 
regular museum hours or purchase 
items online at www.frick.org. 



David dAngers: 
Making the 
Modern 
Monument 

112 pages 
Softcover; $19.95 
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The Frick Collection 

i East 70th Street 

New York, New York 10021 

212.288.0700 

Collection Hours 

10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday; 11:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

Sundays; closed Mondays and holidays 

Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 
Adults, $20.00; $15.00 for seniors; 

$10.00 for students; on Sundays from 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., visitors are 
invited to pay what they wish. 

Children under ten are not admitted. 

Membership 

For information regarding your 
membership or to give a membership 
as a gift, please call the membership 
department at 212.547.0707. 

The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. You may also 
purchase items online at www.frick.org 
or by telephone at 212.547.6848. 

Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 

New York, New York 10021 

212.288.8700 

Library Hours 

10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Monday through 
Friday; 9:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. Saturdays; 
closed Sundays and holiday weekends. 
The Library is open to all researchers 
free of charge. 


Visit our Web site at www.frick.org. 


Frans Hals (1582/3-1666), Portrait of a Woman 
(detail), 1635, oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 















